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81028. AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE: THE LIFE the unrecorded past Here, in one 550-page volume, making. 
12” 





OF SENJAMIN THOMPSON, COUNT RUMFORD. is everything that is known about the kinship be x 12 jandsomely boxed, Imported, Pub, at $17.50 
By Egon Larsen. Authoritative biography of the tween humans and apes, the “‘missing link,’’ and the Only $11.98 
spectacular genius based on original material collected mysterious lost races who may have been our first 
on the seenes of his activities ‘Jefferson, Franklin human ancestor 48 pages of photos. Pub, at $6.50 6397. ANOMALIES AND CURIOSITIES OF MED- 
and Rumford are the three greatest minds that Amer Only $5.00 ICINE. Ky George M. Gould, M.D., & Walter L. 
ica has produced.”’ F, D. Roosevelt Pub. at $4.75 l’yle, M. D An encyclopedic collection of rare and 
Only $3.95 56830. IN BALLOON & BATHYSCAPHE. By Prof extraordinary cases, and of the most striking instances 
Auguste Piccard. The world famous scientist-explorer of abnormality in all branches of medicine and sw 
81020. OUT OF MY LATER YEARS. ly Albert takes the reader from the stratosphere to the floor of gery, derived from an exhaustive research of medical 
Finstein. This book shows Einstein the philosopher, the ocean and explains in popular terms the diffi literature from its origin to the present, abstracted, 
Einstein the scientist and Einstein the man A treas culties that had to be surmounted in achieving mobil annotated and indexed 12 halftone plates & 295 
ury of living thought and a striking record of the ity at fantastic heights and depths Photos, diagrams illustrations in the text 982 pp. Pub. at RS 50. 
titanie achievements of the great scientist Pub. at and technical appendices Special $4.00 Only $8.93 
75. Only $3.20 
4703. EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS 4850. FIELD BOOK OF NORTH AMERICAN 
81030. JOHANNES KEPLER—Life and Letters. and the Madness of Crowds. By Charles Mackay MAMMALS. Ky H. bk. Anthony From the swift 
By Carola Baumgardt. Introduction by Albert Hin Intro. by Bernard Baruch A classic work describing night-runners that stalk the snowbound timberlines to 
nm. Here is the biography of one of the outstand in vivid detail great delusions that disastrously affected the animals that fight for life in our hot desert-lands 
~* men of a time, the other of modern astronomy. whole peoples and nations: the Witch Mania, the this invaluable book contains descriptions of every 
Pb . at $3. Only $2.95 Tulip Madness, ‘magnetic healing,’’ financial hoaxes known m@mmal north of the Rio Grande. 32 ful 
belief in alchemy divination and the end of the color piates; over 200 black-and-white illustration 
81031. SCIENCE a PHILOSOPHY. [ty Alfred world, ete. A remarkable book that Baruch said had 644 pp. Pub. at $6.00 Only $5.25 
North Whitehead, 20th century has produced saved him millions of dollars ius. Over 700 pp 
few men whose achievements in philosophy can sur Pub, at $7.00 Only $6.00 6282. New Concepts in Modern Psychology: GEST- 
mss those of “fred North Whitehead Here, spar ALT PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. Wolfgang Kohler 
ling with wisdom and humor, is a cross-section of a 6262. LIGHTEST AFRICA. [Ly I. Spenser Chap This important book, now available in a completely 
distinguished career; articles on immortality the man The famed naturalist and his family travel for revised edition, explores the existing schools of psycho 
dangers of bw past, science and the future, etc nearly a year in a caravan over 17,000 miles of logical thought and provides a startling new approach 
Vub. at $4.7 Only $3.20 Africa. Everyday experiences include giraffes, hippos, to the study of the mind Spec ial $3 3.98 
rhinos, and lions: Pygmies hunting in the Ituri For 
81032. A SHORT DICTIONARY OF MATHE- est; Victoria Falls and Kilimanjaro—a« list as long 6249. THE CHILDREN’S iLL UeTBATES EN- 
MATICS. By ©. . McDowell. All mathematical as it is exotic 60 enthralling photograpss, half of CYCLOPAEDIA OF GENERAL LEDGE. 
terms in arithmetic, "hen, geometry and trigonome them in full color Pub. at $5.00 Only $4.39 Compiled by 13 expert contributors. rhe new and 
try are explained in clear, intelligible language For lavishly illustrated Encyclopaedia for children up to 
students, accountants, engineers and everyone who 6921. THE INVISIBLE CURTAIN. By Joseph sixteen and seventeen is a reference book for practi 
handles figures in his daily life. Diagrams through Anthony The life stories and personalities of seven cally every topic of general knowledge. Nearly 5,000 
out. Pub, at $2.75 Only $2.35 victims of neurosis. each intellectually capable but separate alphabetical entries have been divided into 
emotionally crippled, each fighting the curative proc ten self-contained sections “It should be in every 


61033. EVEREST: FROM THE FIRST AT- ess as hard as he or she sought it Based on the family where there are children with parents who 
TEMPT TO THE FINAL VICTORY. ly Micheline psychoanalytic cases of Louis ,pomtgomery, the world must answer questions.’’—Daniel A. Poling in the 
° i Special $6.88 


Morir, Readers of all ages will thrill to this de famous analyst. Pub, at $3.50. nly $3.11 Christian Herald, 480 pp 

tailed account of the ten expeditions which culminated 

in the conquering of ine highest mountain in the 5947. FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS. By Frank E 4563. THE “THINK CLEARLY!" SERIES. A 

world. Illustrated by A. J. Veilhan 64 lithographs Lutz. All of the principal families, many of the 10-volume home-study course in logic and clear think 

and maps (12 in full color). Pub. at $4.00 genera and most of the commonly observed species of ing showing how you can utilize these vital mental 

Only $2.95 insects in the U. S. and Canada, recorded in a way to tools in everyday life. 10 softbound books cover 

make recognition relatively easy Much information scientific and efficient thinking, keys to rapid learning, 

B1034. THROUGH ARCTIC HURRICANES. Iiy regarding the habits of air, water, earth and under etc. Nearly 500 pp. Illus, 

Hans G. Prager. A true story of the sea A news ground insects, 100 plates illustrating almost 800 The entire set, special $3.00 

paperman and a cameraman, together, paint this vivid specimens, many in color $4.50 

picture of one of the worst hurricanes ever eneoun 6118. CIRCULATION OF Fae BLOOD and Andrea 

tered by the Fishery Protection Ship They tell of 6369. THE SEARCH WITHIN: The Inner Experi- Cesaipino of Arezzo. Ly Dr. J. P. Arcieri. A noted 

the fleet doctor's hazardous trips by rubber dinghy to ences of a Psychoanalyst. By Theodore Reik Un medical scholar tells of the 16th century Italian 

care for the sick; the wonderful Arctic skies aflame sparing in its relevation of personal detail, courageous physician whose work antedated Harvey's by many 

with Northern Lights; of the scientific equipment and in its observations, absorbing, witty and illuminating, years Pub. at $3.50 Only $2.98 

data that make all this possible Illustrated with this is a frank synthesis of Reik’s life, training and 

photos, charts and maps, Pub. at $5.00. Only $2.95 philosophy, his long association with Freud, ete., 6239. NEW WAYS TO BETTER SIGHT. By Dr 
drawn from recent, unpublished material as well as Harris Gruman, Everything you need to know abeut 

B10365. WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES. ly such famous works as ‘“‘The Secret Self’’ and ‘‘Listen your eyesight, its improvement and retention Latest 

Marston Bates. The author of ‘The Nature of Nat ing with the Third Har.’ 670 pp Pub. at $7.50 information on improving sight after forty, the visual 

ural History’ tells about the beauty of life in the Only $5.50 effects of television, eye exercises, etc. lus. _ Pub 

tropics as well as the possible difficulties He de at $3.00. Only $1.98 


scribes places, climate, customs, food and social back 5536. LOVE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Bengt 
ground. 35 illustrations, Pub. at $3.50. Only $2.96 Danielsson, anthropologist on the Kon-Tiki voyage. A 6467. A COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY OF THE 
complete, accurate, frankly written account of the NEUROSES. By Ludwig Eidelberg. By comparing 


B1036. REFLECTIONS OF A PHYSICIST. hy family and sex life of the Polynesians, that deals with the various neuroses, the author examines the problem 








P. W. Bridgman. This is the enlarged edition. Con sex instruction, marriage customs, sexual freedom and of the choice of neurosis and the attitude of the total 
tains the bulk of non-technical writing of Dr. Bridg prohibitions, attitude toward nudity, abortion and personality to various formations——-neurotic aymptome, 
man - ~w J material published toe (oe, See virginity, and the basic concepts of a people to whom character traits, perversions. Pub, at $4.5¢ 
me. ub, a nly m the sexual act is as natural as eating and drinking. Only $3.98 
Photos. Pub. at $4.00 Ont 3.25 
B1037. NUCLEAR PHYSICS. ly W. Heisenberg ¥$ 5863. HI-Fl DIRECTORY and Buyers’ Guide: 
One of the outtsanding physicists of our time tells the 6128. THE BLUE CONTINENT. By Folco Quilici 1958 Edition. How to choose and where to buy 
story of the views about atoms from antiquity to the A first-hand account of adventure and discovery be everything in hi-fi; latest prices, latest models, nation 
development of the atomic bomb. Discusses mole neath the Red Sea, and of the daring men and women wide dealer listing, every item illustrated. 
cules and atoms, Bohrs Theory, the periodic system who have explored and expanded the wondrous world Special $1.98 
and the extra Nuclear structure of atoms and then of a new continent, using weapons as old as curare . 
ee to the main subject of his work, radio activity, and as new as jet propulsion. Illustrated with more 6139. BIRDS’ NESTS OF THE WEST: A Field 
inding energy of Nuclei, Nuclear structure, trans than 60 remarkable photographs, including 26 in full Guide. By Richard Headstrom. This book shows 
mutations, ete, With 18 halftones and 34 line illus color. Pub. at $5.00 Only $3.98 you how to match the nest you find with the bird 
trations. Pub. at $4.75. Only $3.75 that ~ a it; includes over 400 birds of the U. 8S 
4129. WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. kd. by west of the 100th meridian. Illus. Pub. at $3.00. 
81038. PRESENT-DAY PSYCHOLOGY. By A. A. H. W. Rickett, 400 flowers in full color—from paint Only $1.98 
Roback. The most comprehensive survey and defini ings by Mary Vaux Walcott, with additional paintings 
tive work, 40 original contributions embracing prac by Dorothy Falcon Platt—-shown actual size in beau 6137. LAND BIRDS OF AMERICA. § This super 
tically the whole range of psychology. Each chapter tiful true-to-life full color, with detailed descriptions latively beautiful book contains 221 full-color photo 
written by an expert in his fleld expressly for this and full information on family, geographical range, graphs and 50 in black-and-white by 30 of America’s 
book. Over 1000 pages, bibliographies, diagrams, in environment in which they are found, ete. The ency top photographers. ‘Text by Robert Cushman Murphy 
dexes, illustrations, Pub. at $12.00. Only $5.95 clopedic work is based on an authoritative publication and Dean Amadon, 9” x 12”, Pub. at $12.50. 
rae of the Smithsonian Institution Pub. at $10.00, Only $8.95 
LISTEN AND LEARN LANGUAGE Only $7.95 
COURSE 8. Learn to speak a foreign language by 6135. THE COLUMBUS ATLAS. By John Bar 
the modern, up-to-date Direct, Method, made possible 5796. ALBERT EINSTEIN: A Documentary Biog- tholomew. Prepared by one of the world’s finest car 
by the Miracle of Long Playing records. Instead of raphy. ly Carl Seelig. A book approved by Einstein tographers, this new regional atlas of the world con 
the usual price of $25.00 to $50.00, we bring these himself, in which a member of his immediate circle tains 160 pages of fully colored maps and an index 
courses in French, Spanish, German’ and Italian to ®4mirably succeeds in fusing the scientist with the of nearly 50,000 place names, with populations, 
you at a price of $5.95 each. Each course consists human being, the profound thinker with the lover of keyed to the maps. All the plates have been hand 
of three hi Fidelity, unbreakable Vinyl, long playing simple pursuits, the theoretician with the determined made by a highly intricate special color process, and 
10” records, plus a simplified language manual that protagonist of civil liberties. lal . sang carisy Se and complete accuracy make 
corresponds with the recorded lessons. This manual is this atlas invaluable for everyone wishing to keep ~~ 
especially valuable while listening to the record and 8259, THE SPLENDOR vay wae EGYPT. By with the complex affairs of today’s world. 8%” 
as a speech guide while conversing in the foreign lan Dr. Margaret Murray, F.S . A compre- 11”, Pub, at $10.00 Only $8. 98 
guage. Indispensable for students and travellers. List hensive, colorful survey of. “‘.. ae ‘that was 
FO.05. Eeypt, covering oe its history and prehistory. its 5331. PREHISTORIC ANIMALS. By Dr. J. Au 
é : . social conditions, religion, arts and sciences, language gusta and Z. Burian. The great and fearsome beasts 
fey EUsErie? [Anes ang, i Ary > he ys and literature End-paper maps; over 200 illustra- of prey, extinct flowers, strange sea creatures——recog 
Py Rahal Sa Listen and Learn GERMAN tions in line, haltfone, color Pub. at $10.00. nizable ancestors of many of today’s animals, birds 
SO aanie vee Listen and Learn ITALIAN Only $7.88 ) ee cnrtiont plant ite sontie en of 
e SOLON min gs. 1@ OX 
Only $5.95 ea. o15s. PRE HISTORIC ART. By J. Poulik and W. Lay oi | text brairsy mag wd blends the artist's skill with 
. and B, Forman 97 gravure illustrations and 22 up-to-date scientific knowledge. This unique, absorb 
q78¢. om eesnen OF ADAM. By Herbert Wendt. full-color plates illustrate this valuable history of pre ing, imported book served as the basis for a film that 
J vy: it detective story of all time—the search historic culture from the Middle Palaeolithic period won the Grand Prix at the Venice Film Festival 
ie the rath about the origins of Man in the mists of to Roman times, A splendid example of fine book- 10%” x 18%”. Pub. at $12.50. Only $9.95 
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Drugs Fight Mental Ills 


The concensus of psychiatrists, selected from the mem- 
bership of the American Psychiatric Association, is that tran- 
quilizers are an important advance in treating the mentally ill. 


> TRANQUILIZING DRUGS are a major 
advance in the treatment of mental illness 
and the alleviating of the major medical 
and social problem of maintaining mental 
health. 

This is the opinion of psychiatrists selected 
from the membership of the American 
Psychiatric Association and asked to answer, 
anonymously, questions in a ScrENcE SERV 
ick Grand Jury inquiry. Approximately one 
percent of the 10,000 members were chosen 
methodically and polled to give good dis- 
tribution throughout the nation. More than 
half responded. 

There was an overwhelming affirmative 
answer to statement: “Significant progress 
is being made in mental disease treatment.” 
The vote was: “Yes” 89°% (47); “no” 9° 
(5); not voting, 2% (1). 

As to whether tranquilizing drugs are 
a major advance, the poll showed: “Yes” 
66 (35); “no” 28% (15); not voting, 
6°, (3). 

When asked if, as a consequence of the 
new advances, mental hospital admissions 
will decrease in the future, the experts an 
swered: “Yes” 45% (24); “no” 34% (18); 
not voting, 21% (11). 

Looking into the future, the experts were 
asked if an as-yet-unknown chemical cure 
or cures for major mental illness will be 
found. The opinion was about evenly di 
vided, with 47°% (25) answering “no,” 45 


(24) answering “yes” and 8% (4) not 
voting. 
Of those who believed that new cures 


might be found for major mental illness 
and were willing to guess when, 73°% (16) 
judged that this is likely to occur before 





i 


1975. Only 9% (2) believed that such an 
advance might come before 1960, while 18°, 
(4) gave as their judgment before 2000. 

In the opinions of some experts who 
offered comments, the tranquilizers are not 
viewed as a “cure” but a useful advance in 
the management of psychotic patients. 

One psychiatrist said they are a major 
step in helping treat grossly psychotic peo- 
ple, and that they convert the symptoms 
from a totally incapacitating illness to one 
more socially acceptable, but not more ac- 
ceptable to the patient himself. 

“Tranquilizers make the patient more 
comfortable and easier to live with in cer- 
tain cases,” another psychiatrist said, “but 
do not affect the mental disease process.” 

Another comment was: 

“Not until all the etiological factors of 
both causation and pathology are deter- 
mined, and not until the integrated efforts 
of the medical, social and psycho-social 
fields are implemented by combined polit- 
ical effort, will truly significant major prog- 
ress occur.” 

Several psychiatrists pointed out that past 
life has a major influence in mental dis- 
eases which, as one observed, “are caused 
by emotional conflicts germinated at child 
hood and activated by the stresses of adoles- 
cence and later life.” “Obsessing entities” 
and “the influence of past life memories 
on the present personality” were cited as 
major causes by another psychiatrist. 

Chemistry may sedate or tranquilize but 
treatment essentially will remain as the ad- 
justment of the individual by psychotherapy, 
was another expert’s comment. 


Another expert did not see how the 
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introduction of a chemical will modify a 
mental disorder any more than any injected 
substance could cause a man to change his 
religious beliefs or his political affirmations. 

Among those who did not believe that 
mental hospital admissions would decrease, 
the following reasons were given: 

The increase of our general population 
and the higher quota of aging people will 
ultimately result in more mental hospital 
beds required. 

Perhaps beds for younger patients will be 
less needed but the older people will fill 
them up. 

Psychiatrists who did not believe that 
chemical cures for mental illnesses would be 
found commented as follows: 

The root of the mental disease problem is 
not chemical or physiological, and the drugs 
are only a solution to hospital logistics. 

No chemical will bring about “cures” in 
illnesses with such complex etiology. 

Mental illness has too many complex 
social and biologic roots to be cured by 
chemicals alone. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


OPTICS 
Lighthouse-Like Lens 
Helps Near-Blind See 


>» THE LIGHTHOUSE has provided a 
clue to bringing vision to the near blind. 

A unique kind of eyeglass with lenses 
similar to the ones found in lighthouses 
may bring vision to some of the nation’s 
500,000 partially blind persons. 

The new triple-duty, tri-optic lens that 
has a magnification range of from 300° to 
2,000°%% was described to scientists at the 
Western New York Society of Optometrists 
meeting in Buffalo. Dr. William Fein- 
bloom, a consultant in sub-normal vision to 
the Optometric Center, New York, said the 
lens has been successfully used by 281 
patients, 

The eyeglass design was made possible 
by the incorporation of the Fresnel principle 
in three separate viewing: sectors within a 
single lens. It fits standard eyeglass frames. 

“The overall lens is made of clear, trans- 
parent plastic,” Dr. Feinbloom said. “Em- 
bedded as the upper sector is a multiple 
lens system of eight optical surfaces that 
focus at infinity and produce 300% mag- 
nification. 

“The center has two plastic curved sur- 
faces and varied thickness to provide a full 
120-degree field of vision so as to permit 
traveling about freely. 

“The lower sector is a compound lens 
system, also embedded in the overall plastic 
lens. It is made up of from four to six 
lens surfaces with an air space, and pro- 
duces up to 2,000% magnification for 
reading.” 

With the new system, the scientist ex- 
plained, the partially blind eye performs 
like a normal one. Many of the young chil- 
dren fitted with the eyeglasses have been 
abie to return to regular schools. Persons 
with partial blindness associated with dia- 
betes, cataracts, high myopia and congenital 
causes have been restored to many of their 
normal activities, Dr. Feinbloom said. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 
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NEW, ! DRAF 7 E TTE 


A professional type, scientifically engineered 
drafting machine. Ideal for use in the Office, 
Classroom, Art Studio, Workshop, Home, etc. 
SMALL ENOUGH TO FIT IN A BRIEFCASE |! 
Made of black anodized aluminum with white 
markings. Comes with 11''x17’' Coos Bay Hord- 
board drawing board. Weighs 2-1/2 pounds. 


ee 
IMPORTED SLIDE RULES 
4" VEST POCKET SLIDE RULE 

Rust proof, non-warping top quality bamboo — 
smooth-action slide — 2 color scales calibrated 
on white nitrate face, Face scale has A, B, Cl, 
C and D ~ revese side hos S,L,T scales. The 
beveled edge is divided in 1/32" ~ G5 
reverse side graduated in m/m to Za 

10 cm. Complete with | eather case. 

5" POCKET SLIDE RULE — Some as above 
with the addition of K scale on front. 59 
Back edge graduated in m/m to 13 cm — 
10"' LOG-LOG, DECIMAL TRIG SLIDE RULE 
Advanced professional type. Same top qual ity 
construction as rules above. Scales include — 
L, LLI, DF, CF, CIF, Cl, C, D, LL3 and LL2 
on one side in register with LLO, LLOO, A, B, 
K, Cl, C, D, S, ST and T on reverse side. With 


Cursor, 16 page instruction book and Ly 
leather case. A $12.95 value for only. oe 


MEGRSPECIAL Ji 
100 - 200 - 300X 


Has finest, precision ground and 
polished lenses. A fine quality 
scientific instrument — NOT A G =f 
TOY! Triple revolving turret le 
al | ows choice of 100, 200 
or 300X magni fication 
Right or left hand rack & 
pinion adjustment. Body 
inclines 90°, Hos sub- 
stage mirror. With case, 
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MICROSCOPE “—- 


Now you con change from j0X to 15X 
mognificacion by a simple shift of 
the dual eyepiece. The triple lens 
revolving turret contains 8X, 20X and 
40X precision ground ond polished 
lenses of the finest optical gloss. 
NEW, patented sub-stage with built-in 
light eliminates need of an ex- 
ternal light source. Has a large 
sub-stage mirror with revolving 
variable iris. All-metal body. 


DISSECTING 


) 
80. to 600 POWER 2 evepuece JJ M1) 
A 












Has a scalpel, scissors, 
Seis tweezers, slides, probe, 
95 pins and magnifying 
Maa glass. An excellent set 

Caammam for the science student 
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Free and Low Cost 
Science Materials 


Associations and industrial companies have 
educational material of great use to those in- 
terested in science. Science News Letter an- 
nounces from time to time such free and low 
cost science materials. These are a supplement 
to the extensive listing of free and low cost 
materials in the Sponsor Handbook, supplied 
free to sponsors of clubs affiliated with Science 
Clubs of America. Others may purchase it for 
$1.00 from Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERICAN Optica. Co., Instrument Div., Box 
A, Buffalo 15, N. Y.—Free note book sheets: 
Path of Light Rays Through the Microscope— 
Mechanical Features of the Microscope.» Free 


Booklet: The Effective Use and Proper Care of 
the Microscope. 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y.—Free; _Illus- 


trated, recorded lectures and exhibits on photog 
raphy, on loan basis.» Ansco camera club 
services: Wallet exposure guides: Allweather 
Pan, Super Hypan, Anscochrome, Super Ansco- 
chrome, 16mm Anscochrome and Super Ansco 
chrome—Tips for Better Pictures. » Ansco Cus- 
tomer Service Department: Booklets on photo- 
graphic subjects: Ansco Photographic Papers, 
25¢—Better Photography Made Easy, 25¢— 
Modern Camera Operation is Easy, 25¢—How 
to Take Better Color Pictures, 75¢—How to 
Take Better Pictures in Black and White, 25¢. 

Gems & MINERALS MaGazine, P.O. Box 687, 
Mentone, Calif.—Free sample to sponsors or 
counselors of Science Clubs: Gem and mineral 
hobby magazine owned by the California Feder- 
ation of Mineralogical Societies, a federation 
of 140 clubs and societies in the earth science 
field, Carries articles on gems, gem cutting, 
minerals and mineral collecting, geology and 
allied subjects presented in non-technical format. 
Monthly. $3.00 year.» Free, with stamped 
addressed envelope: One-sheet reprints, How to 
Make a Polariscope and Minerals Magnified 
(an introduction to collecting micro-minerals). 

MassAcHuseTts Aupuson Society, Education 
Department, Drumlin Farm Wildlife Sanctuary, 
South Lincoln, Mass.—Free: List of free and 
low cost pamphlets and pictures on birds, in- 
sects and other subjects.» A Guide to Nature 
Study: A graded and annotated list of books and 
program aids, 25¢, 23 pp.» Kit: Approxi- 
mately a dozen sample offset sheets, 8'4.”x11”, 
used in the Massachusetts Audubon Society edu- 
cation program, 50¢ per kit. Additional sheets 
available at 2¢ per copy. 


NATIONAL SPELEOLOGICAL SociETy, 203 Vir- 
ginia Hills Ave., Alexandria, Va.—Free: List of 
publications on caves and folder describing 


Society. » Palaces Under the Earth, a directory 
of commercial caves of the United States, 25¢. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION 

SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTs, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
—Booklet: The Dinosaur Quarry, by John M. 
Good, Theodore E. White and Gilbert F. Stuck- 
er, on the quarry at Dinosaur Nationai Monu- 
ment in Colorado and Utah. Gives the history 
and background of dinosaurs and of this unique 
quarry, the largest and best preserved deposit of 
Jurassic dinosaurs now known. Outlines the 
methods used in discovering and extracting the 
fossil bones. Also describes the unusual structure 
built by the National Park Service at the quarry 
as an “in-place” exhibit. Price, 25¢. 

KITS 

Tue Heatu Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
—Free: Catalog of over 100 different electronic 
equipments available in kit form, do-it-yourself 
test equipment, hi-fi kits, and amateur radio 
gear.» Booklet: The How and Why of High 
Fidelity, 25¢. 


Unirep Srares Ruuser Company, Rubber 
Kit, Public Relations Department, 1230 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y.—Junior 
Scientist Rubber Sample Kit: Includes materials 
and instructions for 11 experiments, 
with interesting facts about rubber, the tapping 
of the rubber trees, production of synthetic 
rubber, manufacture of finished products, use of 
rubber in everyday life. Kit contains two-ounce 
bottle of liquid latex, samples of foam rubber, 
rubber: thread, natural smoked sheet, synthetic 
rubber, cured black rubber, cured white rubber, 
illustrated booklet. for experiments 
at home and in upper grammar grades, junior 
high school and senior high school. Cost: 30¢ 
each, in coin, check or money order (no stamps 
or foreign coins) to cover cost of materials. 
1958 
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Design Space Sailboat’ 


> A SAIL one ten-thousandth of an inch 
thick, larger in area than the Pentagon, yet 
‘blown” by less than one-half pound in 
solar energy has been advanced as the 
cheapest, simplest and lightest means of pro- 
pulsion for the exploration of space. 

Dr. T. C. Tsu, aerodynamicist at the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh, reported the sail would be attached 
by shroud lines to a gondola carrying a pay- 
load and crew. The whole ship would re- 
semble a huge, flat-top parachute. 

The sail would be made of aluminum 
foil or lightweight plastic, and be propelled 
by the extremely slight amount of pressure 
the sun is known to exert when it shines 
on a body. 

Dr. Tsu, developer of the sail, estimates 
the weight of such a sail would be about 
800 pounds if the weight of the payload 
were 1,000 pounds. Not only could the sail 
serve as a means of propulsion but it could 
be used as a long-range radar antenna and 
a radiation sweeper to remove radioactive 
materials found in space. 

The solar sailboat would have to be 
launched from the earth by means of a 
conventional rocket. Once in orbit, how 
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ever, the rocket would be discarded, the 
sail could be unfurled and space travel 
would continue with no further dependence 
on fuel. 

Trips to nearby planets would be faster 
for such a sail ship than it would be for 
chemical rockets, Dr. Tsu claims. This is 
because a chemical rocket exerts a large 
force for a short time, whereas a solar sail 
is pushed by a small force for a long time. 

Thus, a one-way trip to Mars, according 
to Dr. Tsu, would take 118 days by solar 
sail, but 260 days by chemical rocket. A 
solar sailboat could get there quicker despite 
the fact that it would take it several weeks 
to escape from the earth’s gravitational pull 
and an additional few weeks to penetrate 
the gravity of Mars. 

Travel to distant planets, however, would 
be slower as the solar sailboat would be de- 
layed en route by having to revolve around 
the sun. 

The solar boat could sail into the sun or 
away from the sun in much the same way 
as an ordinary sailboat can move into or 
away from the wind. 
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Motor Works at Fiery Heat 


» AN ELECTRICAL insulation material 
enabling motors, transformers and other 
electrical equipment to be operated and do 
useful work at literally red-hot tempera- 
tures was demonstrated at the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories in Pittsburgh. 

A motor heated to a temperature of 1,200 
degrees Fahrenheit and giving off a steady 
bright red glow was operated for several 
minutes at 1,800 revolutions per minute. 
Other motors built with the new insulator 
have been operated at temperatures rang- 
ing from 950 to 1,000 degrees for appre- 
ciable lengths of time, one of them for more 
than 100 hours. These are believed to be the 
first workable motors able to withstand 
such high heat without artificial cooling. 

The insulating substance, called “Hot 
Rock,” is inorganic, has good thermal 
stability, and consists of Fiberglas impreg- 
nated with a phosphate material. It is 
flexible and easily placed. 

The material was developed by a team 
of four Westinghouse scientists headed by 
Dr. E. J. Croop. The others were C. H. 
Vondracek, D. C. Westervelt and C. F. 
Hoffman.: They believe Hot Rack is “a 
candidate for space age insulation.” 

The insulating material could have wide- 
spread application in supersonic jet flights, 
missiles and rockets. It could also be 
used in household appliances such as refrig- 
erators and washing machines to. prevent 
the motors from burning. 

Even higher temperatures than 1,200 de- 
grees could be withstood by Hot Rock, the 
scientists believe, but such temperatures 


might cause breakdown of the metals in- 
volved. Iron, for instance, loses its magnetic 
properties at 1,300 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The demonstration motor was equipped 
with special bearings wound with pure 
silver wire to eliminate the oxidation and 
other deteriorations such high heat would 
inflict on conventional copper wire. 
Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 





FIRE “BATH”—Electric motor per- 
forms even in searing heat from jets 
of burning gas. 
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@ RADIO 


Saturday, Nov. 8, 1958, 1:35-1:45 p.m., EST 

“Adventures in Science” with Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, over the 
CBS Radio network. Check your local CBS 
station. 

Dr. Theodore Puck, professor of biophysics 
of University of Colorado School of Medicine, 
Denver, Colorado and an Albert Lasker 
Award Winner for 1958, will discuss “Cell 
Genetics.” 





AERONAUTICS 
Air Commuting 
With Turbo-Prop Engine 


> A TURBO-PROP engine that can be 
fitted into existing American two-engine 
airplanes, would allow departures every 20 
minutes on the busy New York-Washington 
route. 

Sir Archibold Hope, director of Napier 
Engines, a subsidiary of the English Electric 
Co., made this prediction in announcing 
the new engine. He foresees the elimina- 
tion of costly ticketing and baggage-han- 
dling procedures. 

“Under this plan,” Sir Archibald said, 
“passengers would pay their fares as they 
board, carrying their own baggage, and 
the loaded airliners would be weighed auto- 
matically before departure. This type of 
operation, exploiting the benefits of the 
turboprop aircraft, would permit fares 
lower than present air-coach rates. The 
turbo-prop aircraft permits higher payloads 
and thus more passengers, permitting seat- 
ing arrangements in aircraft similar to those 
in typical city buses.” 

The Napier Eland turbo-prop engine, 
specifically designed for air transport, has 
four replaceable self-contained units: reduc- 
tion gearbox, compressor and main support 
plate, combustion system, and turbine. The 
Eland is a single shaft turbo-prop develop- 
ing 3,500 E.S.H.P. for take-off. 
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New Rocket Missile 
Tests Parachutes 


> A ROCKET missile nicknamed the 
“Cree” has been developed by the Air Force 
to test parachutes at speeds of more than 
3,000 miles per hour and at altitudes of 26 
miles above the earth. 

The missile will enable Air Force engi- 
neers and scientists to study performances 
of first-stage parachutes for manned aircraft 
escape capsules, missiles and drones. Pre- 
viously, checking characteristics of these 14- 
to 48-inch parachutes was‘ limited ‘to ground 
level experiments at speeds of 1,216 miles 
per hour. 

The Cree was developed for the Air Re- 
search and Development Command’s 
Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, 
Ohio. Three parachutes are tested at one 
time by a cluster of three test missiles that 
are mounted parallel and propelled by a 
ground-to-air missile booster unit. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


Antibiotics: 


> A SOIL MOLD organism from the in 
terior of Borneo has produced an antibiotic 
capable of stemming the rapid spread of 
staphylococcus infection that has hit num 
erous hospitals within the past year. 

In the four years of clinical trials of the 
drug on more than 4,000 people no resist 
ance to the infection-killing agent has been 
observed. The antibiotic is called vancomy 
cin. 

The clinical effectiveness of vancomycin 
may lie in the antibiotic’s pronounced bac 
tericidal effect, Dr. N. Joel Ehrenkrans of 
the University of Miami School of Medi 
cine commented at the sixth annual Anti 
biotics Symposium in Washington. 

No resistant staphylococci, that is, infec 
tious organisms that become immune to the 
antibiotic, rendering it iMmpotent, were 
observed in any of the cases, the Miami 
physician reported. 

Three Seattle doctors added support by 
reporting that they had encountered no 
resistance to the antibiotic in the two years 
they had been conducting extensive clinical 
trials of the drug. 

“Vancomycin is probably the best drug 
now available for the treatment df severe 
staphylococcal infections.” 

Drs. William M. M. Kirby, David M. 
Perry and James L. Jane of the department 
of medicine, University of Washington 
School of Medicine, said. 

The clinical trial material now available 
is well-tolerated and produces relatively 
few side effects, they added. The doctors 
tested the drug on 30 patients. The drug, 
developed by the Eli Lilly and Company of 
Indianapolis, is expected to be available 
commercially within the next few months 
under the trade name Vancocin. 


Penicillin Beaten 


> THE GONOCOCCUS, the organism 
that causes gonorrhea, is becoming immune 
to penicillin. 

Many countries have had an increasing 
attack rate of gonorrhea, Dr. R. R. Willcox 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, London, reported to 
the antibiotics symposium. 

Repository penicillins, those trapped in 
vegetable oil and wax to allow slower ab 
sorption and prolonged action, are notably 
less effective than formerly. 

A penicillin preparation with higher peaks 
of penicillinemia than the peaks attained 
with repository preparations might be the 
needed dosage, the British scientist sug- 
gested, 

A mixed preparation of penicillin, con 
taining from 300,000 to 600,000 units: of 
three types of penicillin, was tested on 95 
men with gonorrhea. 

Among those tested, the failure rate was 
9.8°%, among Negroes and 5.6°% in other 
patients. The increased failure rates in 
Negroes may be due to a higher reinfection 
rate. Perhaps it is due to a higher attack 
rate resulting in more frequent use of peni- 
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More, Better 





cillin. The more frequently an antibiotic is 
used, the greater is the chance that the 
organism will develop resistance to it. 
Gonorrhea is spread primarily by sexual 
The infection itself usually pro 
the urinary tract, 
remote 


contact. 
duces inflammation of 
sterility, arthritis and 
complications. 


other more 


Zinc Improves Drug 


> THE ADDITION of zinc to an 
makes the drug 100 to 450 


anu 


biotic times 


more powerful against bacteria. 
This greater effectiveness makes it pos 
sible to reduce the dosages of the 


anti- 


PROJECTOR—The Korkosz projec- 
tor is silhouetted against the plane- 
tarium dome. 


ASTRONOMY 
Planetarium Stars 
Twinkle Like Real Ones 


> MORE THAN 9,500 stars, each one with 
a “built-in” twinkle, can be shown in a 
new million-dollar planetarium. 

Instead of showing larger discs of light 
for brighter stars, the three-ton projector, 
designed by Frank D. and John J. Korkosz, 
of Chicopee, Mass., simulates for the first 
time in a planetarium the correct size and 
light intensity of actual stars. 

The Charles Hayden Planetarium at the 
Museum of Science, Boston, Mass., also 
features an unusual three-dimensional sky 
line. Unlike the fixed variety, this hydrau 
lically operated skyline of the neighboring 
area can be raised or lowered and replaced 
by tropical or polar horizons. 

The Korkosz projector took seven years 
to make. It contains several projector sys- 
tems in a single 13'4-foot instrument. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 
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biotic, bacitracin, and at the same time 
lessen the danger of undesirable side effect. 

The discovery of the zinc-enhancement 
was reported by Dr. Eugene Weinberg, 
associate professor of bacteriology, Indiana 
University, at the symposium. 

Bacitracin is used in promoting the 
growth of food animals as well as in the 
treatment of infection. 


Small Doses Good 


> SMALL BUT consistent doses of an anti 
biotic during 2! months caused no increase 
in antibiotic-resistant microorganisms in 
children. 

Children of Haiti suffering from malnu 
trition were given 50 or 10 milligrams of 
Terramycin daily to help them grow and to 
stem the microorganisms in their digestive 
systems. Drs. Elmer E. Loughlin, Louver 
ture Alcindor and Aurele A. Joseph of the 
New York Medical College and the Flower 
and Fifth Avenue Hospitals reported the 
research. 

The larger of the two doses had the best 
growth-promoting effect. The study is part 
of a long term project to determine the 
nutritional value of small doses of Terramy 
cin in undernourished children. 
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ZOOLOGY 
Two Birds in a Bush 
May Eat Bad Food 


> A FINCH seems to have a better chance 
of choosing good food if he eats alone, a 
Duke University zoologist reports. 

Experiments designed to test the influ 
ence of social interaction on learning rates 
in birds showéd that single greenfinches 
learned with “considerably greater rapidi 
ty” than paired male-female greenfinches. 
Several pairs failed to discriminate at all 
between palatable food (sunflower seeds) 
and noxious food (aspirin filled seeds), Dr. 
Peter H. Klopfer reports in Sctence (Oct. 
17). 

Even a finch that has learned to avoid 
“bad” food will eat it if an untrained bird 
is observed eating it. The effect of seeing 
a bird feed on bad food is powerful enough 
stimulus to overcome previously learned 
avoidance behavior even after 24 hours 
have elapsed, Dr. Klopfer explains. 

Some species of birds have a more varied 
diet or a “more opportunistic feeding habit” 
than the greenfinches. They might not be 
as seriously affected by this interference 
with discrimination learning, in social situ 
ations, 

“Only among species whose feeding re 
sponses are so conservative as to virtually 
eliminate the likelihood of their feeding on 
some unsuitable or noxious food,” the zo 
ologist says, is there a possibility that this 
interference might not be a harmful adapta 
tion. 

Further studies of flocks of birds 
birds that do have more varied diets and 
feeding habits should provide valuable 
information about the relationship between 
learning processes and social organization, 
Dr. Klopfer concludes. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 
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Science for World's Fair 


> SCIENCE will be the dominant theme 
of the world’s fair being planned for Seattle 
in 1961 and 1962. 

Named Century 21, this projected exposi 
tion will emphasize science in all its aspects 
to a larger extent than Brussels and earlier 
fairs. 

A committee of a score of leading scien 
tists is already at work on plans for th« 
two summers of operation that are planned 
by the instigators of Century 21. The effort 
is visualized as a major event for the state 
of Washington and the northwestern part 
of the nation. 

One possibility being explored is an ex 
tensive display of exhibits by the leading 
young science students of the nation, select 
ed from the National Science Fair to be 
held in 1961. This would be the 12th 
culmination of the national science youth 
program sponsored by Science Servict 
Plans contemplate that the exhibitors in the 
National Science Fair coming from all parts 
of the nation would be invited to spend 
successively about two weeks demonstrating 
science and their achievements to the expo 
sition visitors. 

The 13th National Science Fair in 1962 
would be invited to meet in May at th 
Century 21 Exposition. International partici 
pation by youth from all parts of the world 
is also planned and an international science 


world’s 


fair is expected to be held. 

With science as the prime concern of 
Century 21, projected plan is for a central 
rotunda around which will be exhibit halls 
in the specialized fields of science. 

The science planning board for Century 
21 Exposition that has been meeting with 
Ewen C. Dingwall, general manager, 
includes: 





Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, Rocke- 
feller Institute; Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
secretary, Smithsonian Institution; Dr. Har- 
old J. Coolidge, National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith, medical 
director, Josiah Macy, jr. Foundation; Dr. 
Harry F. Harlow, department of psychol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Donald 
Loughridge, General Motors Technical Cen 
ter; Dr. Donald H. McLaughlin, Homestake 
Mining Co., San Francisco; Dr. Donald H. 
Menzel, director, Harvard Observatory; 
James Mitchell, associate director, National 
Science Foundation; Dr. J. C. Morris, vice 
president, Tulane University; Dr. Hans 
Neurath, department of biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Gerard Piel, Scien- 
tific American; Dr. Froelich Rainey, direc- 
tor, University of Pennsylvania Museum; 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Frederick Seitz, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Henry Bradford Washburn, 
Jr., director, Boston Museum of Science; Dr. 
Paul Weiss, Rockefeller Institute; and Dr. 
Dael Wolfle, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 
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ENGINEERING 
New Radar System 
“Sees” All Ways 


> A RADAR system that can “see” in all 
directions at the same time has been devel- 
oped at Ohio State University. 

The system comprises a number of detec- 
tors, each with a horizontal and_ vertical 
range of about four and one-half degrees. 
How large a sector it watches depends upon 
the number of detectors used. Greater de- 
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RADARVISION—Prof. William C. Davis adjusts a detector on the “radar- 

vision” he helped develop at the Ohio State University Antenna Laboratory. 

The all-direction radar transmits pulses from the horn (foreground). 

Picked up by the detectors, they pass through the Luneberg lens (left) 
and form a “map” on the oscilloscope screen (right). 
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pendability is afforded this “radarvision” 
than currently-used radar systems because 
the remainder of the channels will continue 
to function even though one of the detec- 
tors fails. 

Signals from all objects within range of 
the system are gathered and displayed 
simultaneously on an oscilloscope screen. 

Radarvision was developed at the Univer- 
sity’s College of Engineering Antenna 
Laboratory by Prof. William C. Davis, and 
R. W. Masters, now with the Boeing Air- 
plane*‘Company at Seattle, Wash. 
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HEMATOLOGY 
Cypriots’ Blood Groups 
Ethnically Like Turks’ 


> BLOOD TYPES among the island of Cy 
prus inhabitants indicate that the Cypriots 
enthnically most closely resemble their Asian 
mainland neighbors, the Turks and  Jeb- 
anese, Dr. P. A. Clearkin, pathologist at the 
General Hospital in Nicosia, Cyprus, reports 
in the British Medical Journal, Oct 18). 

This discovery followed several attempts 
by the British and Red Cross to establish 
donor blood banks throughout the island. 

The world’s n.ost common blood group, 
type O, was found in a smaller proportion 
of the population than was expected. On 
the other hand, type A, usually the second 
most frequently found group, led the list as 
most abundant. In addition, an unusually 
low number of Rh negative types were 
found on the island. 

When results of a study of native Greeks, 
Turks and Lebanese were compared with 
the Greeks and Turks on Cyprus, it was 
found that the Cypriots’ odd blood groups 
more closely resembled the grouping of the 
Asian mainland neighbors, not the Euro- 
pean Greeks’ more common grouping. 
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ENGINEERING 
Booster Engines Provide 
Thrust for Moon Shoot 


See Front Cover 


> IN THE U. S. Air Force’s lunar probes, 
the Thor booster is responsible for approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the total thrust 
needed for successful completion of the 
mission. 

The photograph on the cover of this 
week’s Science News Letrer shows the 
performance of the main rocketdyne engine 
for the Thor IRBM being checked out to 
gether with the firing of twin  vernier 
engines, which are used for supplemental 
thrust and directional control. 

The test was conducted at the Propulsion 
Field Laboratory of Rocketdyne, a’ division 
of North American Aviation, Inc. (See 
SNL Oct. 25, p. 262.) 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


Turkey has been the original home of 
alfalfa since the time the Persians marched 
across southwest Asia in 480 B.C. taking 
to Greece the seeds of the leguminous forage 
plant, which the Arabs later named “alfac- 
facah.” 
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GEODESY 
Hydrogen Atom 
Measures Magnetic Field 


> THE PROTON, nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom, has been harnessed to measure the 
horizontal and vertical forces of the earth's 
magnetic field. 

Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, has reported 
that a new instrument, the “proton .vector 
magnetometer,” has been successfully tested 
at the Survey’s Fredericksburg (Va.) Mag- 
netic Observatory. 

The improved version of the magnetom- 
eter also has potential applications in such 
fields as oil explorations and oceanographic 
investigations. Earlier versions have been 
used in rockets and miniaturized models 
are scheduled for use in satellites. 

The previous instruments were capable 
of measuring only the overall force of the 
earth’s magnetic field, not the direction. 
The magnetometer, developed by James 
H. Nelson of the Survey staff, can meas- 
ure with great precision the magnetic force 
in both a horizontal and vertical direction, 
as well as the overall intensity. 

By using polarizing electric coils around 
a plastic cup containing about a pint of 
distilled water, the instrument introduces 
a magnetic field that causes the spinning 
protons of the hydrogen atoms to whirl at 
right angles with the earth’s magnetic field, 
instead of in line with it as they normally 
do. 

When the induced magnetic field is 
eliminated, the protons gradually return to 
their normal path, creating a small alter- 
nating current as they do so. The frequency 
of this current, which can be precisely 
measured, is directly related to the magnetic 
field strength. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Antarctic Will Thrive 
During This Generation 


>» THE ANTARCTIC will be a useful, 
thriving continent during the lifetime of 
some persons living today, one of the South 
Pole’s most widely known living explorers 
has predicted. 

The now barren wasteland covered with 
ice and snow 200 feet to two miles deep will 
become a valuable world weather station, 
a “safe” generating plant for atomic energy 
and an almost unlimited source of pure 
water, Dr. Paul A. Siple, scientific director 
for environmental research, U. S. Army, 
told the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation meeting in Washington. 

The one-time Boy Scout who accompanied 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd on an Antarctic ex- 
pedition 30 years ago told the assembléd de- 
fense contractors that “after a few more 
accidents” we will start searching for a safe 
spot in which to operate our nuclear power 
reactors. He envisioned the southernmost 


frozen continent as ideal in the event of a 
reactor accident. 

“In the long run,” he said, “we can’t trust 
to the foolproofness of man to prevent ac- 
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cidents that could be disastrous. After a few 
more accidents the manufacturing of atomic 
energy will have to be carried on in a safe 
place where there is a minimum of con- 
sequential life and where the waste products 
can be safely stored for milleniums. Ant- 
arctica has providentially been preserved for 
mankind to fill this need.” 

Dr. Siple pointed out that, in addition 
to providing power for the presently civil- 
ized areas of the world, Antarctic nuclear 
power plants would also produce for the 
needs there. With an abundance of power 
to transform the wasteland into a land of 
productivity, the huge continent could some- 
day become a major civilization center. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


MEDICINE 


Treat Strokes With 
Surgery Outside Brain 


> STROKES are not always caused by 
blockage of one of the small arteries in the 
brain. Other arteries may be to blame. 

In many cases, Dr. E. Stanley Crawford 
of Baylor University reported at the Amer- 
ican Heart Association meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, strokes can be effectively treated 
through surgery outside the brain. 

X-ray studies of arteries have shown that 
blockage is often located in an artery of the 
neck or upper torso. When this happens, 
Dr. Crawford said, the same surgical pro- 
cedures used for circulatory deficiencies in 
the arms, legs and elsewhere can be applied. 

Normal circulation has now been restored 
in a majority of 50 patients suffering from 
paralysis, loss of speech, convulsions, and 
other disorders, by operating on blocked 
arteries supplying the brain. Best results 
were obtained in patients who had had 
small recurrent attacks and in those who 
were treated soon after the beginning of 
their illness. 

“It is felt that a curative form of treat- 
ment is now available for many people with 
strokes,” Dr. Crawford concluded. The re- 
search team that made the study included 
Drs. Michael E. De Bakey, Denton A. 
Cooley and George C. Morris, Jr., all of 
Baylor University. 

Dr. De Bakey also reported a “better than 
90°, success in restoring circulation to the 
lower parts of the body through surgery 
on clogged arteries.” 

Improved X-ray techniques and blood 
vessel grafting procedures were said to be 
the key to surgical success in most of the 
957 patients undergoing surgery. In gen- 
eral, Dr. De Bakey said, best results can be 
expected when clogging is high up in the 
arterial network where vessels are larger. 

According to the particular case, a sur- 
geon may determine to use a graft, cut out 
a diseased segment of an artery or to 
remove occluding clots from the artery 
walls. Sometimes, where the obstruction is 
widespread and extends into the finer vessels 
rather than with open arteries sufficiently 
large to allow a graft to be attached, sur- 
gery may be limited to cutting certain 
nerves to help relieve discomfort. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
Color Vision Studies 
Confirm “‘Sex Reversal” 


> COLOR BLINDNESS studies confirm 
theories that some males have two “X” 
chromosomes and are therefore female so 
far as nuclear or genetic sex is determined. 

The findings confirm earlier theories on 
the role of “sex chromatin” in determining 
sex. Its presence apparently indicates XX 
chromosome combination for female and 
its absence indicates XY chromosome com 
bination for male. 

Since major red-green color vision defects 
are genetically determined and much more 
common among males, scientists were able 
to use color vision tests to check on the 
genetic sex of individuals. Patients with 
Klinefelter’s syndrome, a condition charac- 
terized by male sterility, were tested and 
found to have “significantly different” color 
vision from normal males, a group of scien- 
tists reports in Nature (Oct. 18). 

It is dificult to draw conclusions about 
the sex of individuals from studies of their 
sex chromosomes, the scientists point out, 
because there can be so many chromosome 
anomalies or irregularities even in normal 
individuals. The color tests can help make 
correct inferences c cerning the X chromo- 
somes present in cases where there is a dis- 
crepancy between external appearances and 
nuclear sex. 

The scientists reporting the research are 
P. E. Polani and P. M. F. Bishop, Guy’s 
Hospital, London; B. Lennox, M. A. Fergu- 
son-Smith, J. S. S. Stewart, Western Infirm- 
ary, Glasgow; and A. Prader, Kinderspital, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
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PSYCHOLOGY . 
“Lip” Reading Involves 
Entire Body, Gestures 


> SUCCESSFUL LIP reading involves 
more than just watching the lips alone. 

Facial expressions, body movements and 
gestures play a much more important role 
in face-to-face communication than has 
been thought. 

Audible speech is only. a part of an over- 
all “sign” process that constitutes human 
face-to-face communication, Dr. Louis 
Stone, clinical psychologist at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, said. 

His conclusions are based upon responses 
of UCLA students with normal hearing 
who were untrained in the art of lip read- 
ing. They were shown silent films in which 
an actor spoke while his face and torso 
were gradually unmasked. More informa- 
tion was communicated as more of the face 
and body was seen. 
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ASTRONAUTICS 
Space Travel Propulsion 
Problems Being Licked 


> THE PROBLEMS of providing thrust 
for interplanetary travel are being licked, 
Dr. H. S. Seifert of the Space Technology 
Laboratories, Los Angeles, has reported. 

At least ten companies can say, “Have 
rocket—will travel,” Dr. Seifert told a Uni- 
versity of Maryland audience. The next 
problem is to develop a man-carrying rock- 
et, which will require an as yet non- 
existent million-pound thrust engine. 

The chemical rocket will have reached 
the ceiling of its performance when it has 
improved specific impulse by another 25°, 
beyond today’s models. For greater thrusts, 
an energy source such as a nuclear reactor 
must be used to power the exhaust jet. 

Although the problems of operating a 
nuclear reactor to propel a space vehicle 
are “formidable,” Dr. Seifert said, nuclear 
research workers believe they can be licked. 

A third type of interplanetary propulsion, 
the ion rocket, is “clean and dainty.” It 
will produce only a small thrust and will 
operate only in the near-vacuum of inter- 
planetary space. 

Dr. Seifert concluded that propulsion, 
which has been the limiting factor in space 
travel until now, may soon yield that dis- 
tinction to guidance and communication. 
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MEDICINE 
Pain-Relief Surgery 
Increases Life Span 


>» SOME HOPELESSLY ill cancer patients, 
operated on merely for temporary relief of 
pain, have survived in good health for 
surprisingly long periods. 

The results of such surgery on several 
hundred patients were described by Dr. H. 
E. Lockhart-Mummery of St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital, London, at the annual American Can- 
cer Society meeting in New York. 

Concerning 268 patients who had under. 
gone palliative operations for rectal cancer, 
Dr. Lockhart-Mummery said, “We were 
surprised to find that 24 had lived more 
than five years since their operations . . .” 

An average survival of 20 months was 
achieved wtih another group of patients 
suffering from colon cancer. 

Dr. Lockhart-Mummery, who with his 
St. Mark’s colleagues has performed hun 
dreds of such operations during the last 30 
years, credited much of the success to “the 
improvements in surgical technique, anes- 
thesia and supportive care which have oc- 
curred during this time.” 

In 1928, St. Mark’s surgeons operated on 
only 50°% or 60% of the patients with cancer 
of the rectum or colon. Today they find it 
worthwhile to operate on more than 93°. 

In some cases, where the cancer has 
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spread to other organs, usually a sign that 
the patient has little time to live, surgical 
removal of the diseased parts of the organ 
have prolonged life. Dr. Lockhart-Mum- 
mery noted 16 cases in which surgeons re- 
moved parts of the liver exhibiting growths 
caused by the spread of bowel cancer cells. 
Twelve survived the operations; and their 
average survival so far is 2.7 years. Four 
patients are still living. 

He said most surgeons now agree that 
removal of the bowel tumor is advisable 
where possible, even when the outlook is 
hopeless because of the cancer’s spread. 
This operation, he suggested, will in many 
cases relieve painful symptoms, prevent 
other symptoms that might end life, give 
psychological benefit, improve general health 
and well-being, and prolong life. 
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SURGERY 
Stress in Pregnancy 
May Cause Birth Defects 


> MATERNAL STRESS during pregnancy 
appears to be a more important factor than 
heredity in the cause of birth defects in 
the infant. 

This opinion was expressed by Dr. Lyn- 
don A. Peer of St. Barnabas Rehabilitation 
Center in Newark, N.J., speaking at the 
American Society of Plastic and Reconstruc- 
tive Surgery meeting in Chicago. 

Efforts to prevent defects, such as cleft 
lip and palate, have been hampered in the 
past by the belief that heredity was the 
sole cause, Dr. Peer said. Birth defects may 
occasionally be prevented, he said, if stress 
factors, such as insufficient oxygen, exposure 
to X-ray, virus infection, vitamin deficiency 
and the overproduction of adrenal cortisone, 
could be discovered and eliminated. 

Dr. Peer reported hereditary influences 
could be traced in about one in every four 
infants born with a cleft palate and lip. In 
the other three-fourths, hereditary tendencies 
are probably reinforced by one or more 
stress factors. 

His own experiments have shown Dr. 
Peer that administration of large amounts 
of the vitamins folic acid and B-6 prevented 
cleft palate in mice. As a result, he has ad- 
ministered these vitamins to pregnant pa- 
tients who have previously given birth to 
babies with cleft palates, in order to deter- 
mine the vitamins’ ability to prevent the 
defect from recurring. 

Although it is still too early for significant 
results, thus far all offspring of these 
mothers have been normal. 

Animal experiments have revealed that 
the type of deformity in the infant depends 
on what organs are being formed at the 
particular stage of pregnancy in which the 
maternal stress occurs. 

In another address at the society's meeting, 
Dr. Thomas ‘Ray Broadbent. of Salt Lake 
City reported on a palate lengthening opera- 
ation called a pharyngeal flap, in which a 
flap of soft tissue from the throat wall is 
attached to the back of the soft palate. The 
reason for lengthening the palate is to pro- 
duce better speech in many children born 
with cleft ‘palates or abnormal short palates. 
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MEDICINE 
New Fluoroscope Screen 
Is Brighter and Safer 


> A FLUOROSCOPE screen, which gives 
a much brighter image than conventional 
screens and decreases the patient's exposure 
to X-rays, has been developed by Georges 
Destriau, consultant to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation and a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

It is now possible for the physician to 
fluoroscope his patient, remove him from 
the apparatus, and then make the image 
reappear on the screen by turning on the 
X-ray again. The screen can retain the 
image for 17 hours. During this time the 
physician can make the image reappear 
once for one-half minute. On reexamining 
the screen in the absence of the patient, the 
X-ray can be turned on with greater inten- 
sity, thus resulting in an image at least 
twice as bright as on conventional screens. 

Similarly, a reappearing image of conven- 
tional brightness can be obtained after 
fluoroscoping a patient with reduced radia- 
tion, thereby lessening the danger of over- 
exposure to the patient. 

The screen’s image retention is possible 
because an electric field made to pass across 
the surfaces of two glass plates in the screen 
affords more light. In the past, response of 
fluoroscopic screens to X-rays has been im- 
paired rather than improved by simulta- 
neous application of an electric field. 

Since the patient does not stand by the 
screen during the image’s reappearance, the 
new screen is mainly useful for viewing 
non-moving parts of the body. Then _ the 
brighter image permits viewing in a lighted 
room and greater perception of detail. Also, 
the relatively high intensity of the image 
might make the screen useful with an 
industrial type TV system where remote 
viewing is desired. 
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ASTRONOMY 


if Comet Hit Earth: 
Equal to Million A-Bombs 


> A COMET HEAD colliding with earth 
would generate energy equivalent to a 
million or more atomic bombs exploding 
simultaneously. 

This estimate of Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
Nobelist of the Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography, La Jolla, Calif., was reported to 
support his theory of a comet source for 
tektites. Dr. Urey’s report appears in 
Nature (Oct. 18) 

Dr. Urey believes tektites are associated 
with the impact of material from comets. 
Comet heads should occasionally collide 
with earth, he suggests, producing effects 
resembling the glass formed from the sands 
of Alamogordo, N. Mex., when the first 
atom bomb was exploded. 

He said such collisions would “result in 
a flame-like mass of gas at a very high tem- 
perature capable of volatilizing the comet 
head.” Bits of melted terrestrial materials 
(tektites) would be scattered over large 
areas by the high pressures developed by 
the impact. 
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Autumn's Red and Gold: Fire 


Forest fire fighters face two major problems: controlling 
and extinguishing existing fires and learning more about the 


basic science of fire. 


By BENITA TALL 


> A BOLT of lightning can turn the red 
and gold of autumn leaves into searing 
flames, destroying timber, land and wild 
life. 

A bolt of lightning or human carelessness 
in the shape of an untended brush fire or 
a smoldering campfire is the nemesis of a 
group of workers in the U.S. Forest Service. 
Rangers, researchers, smoke jumpers, fire 
fighters are all devoted to solving the prob 
lem of the forest fire. 

A problem. it is in every sense of the 
word. In the Atomic Age, with nuclear 
energy flowing into the nation’s power 
supply and rockets being hurled into space, 
we still do not know how forest fires burn 
nor how they can be controlled. 

Through the years forest fires have taken 
a toll in human lives and natural resources 
destroyed that is all but impossible to 
imagine. Billions of acres of trees either 
have been destroyed outright by fire or so 
weakened by the flames that they cannot 
withstand bad weather conditions or attacks 
by insects. Valuable watersheds have been 
lost when fire burned over the land leaving 
charred ruins where there had been green 
plants. Forest fire fatalities from 1948 
through 1957, from national forests, interior 
lands, and state and private lands, totalled 
188 persons. 


A-Bomb vs. Fire 


When you realize that the energy re 
leased in burning just 40 acres of medium 
density brush is about equal to the energy 
released by the first atomic bomb exploded 
at Hiroshima, you have some idea of the 
power unleashed in a forest fire. 

There are two aspects to the problem of 
these fires. One has to do with the basic 
chemistry and physics of fire and fuels, and 
with meteorology; the other is concerned 
with controlling and extinguishing fire. 

Taking the second part of the problem 
first——about which the most is known— 
it is possible to point to many advances. 

Until ‘recently, forest fire fighters had 
only water, shovels and more fire as weap- 
ons against flames sweeping through the 
woods. They could smother the fire with 
water and dirt, dig trenches to bar its 
spread, or build controlled fire walls to 
bern off potential fuel for the approach- 
ing flames. Today the fire fighters have air- 
planes, aerial tankers, fire retardants and 
smoke jumpers. Air support of the ground 
workers trying to control a fire is now an 
extremely important phase of fire fighting. 

It is difficult to say when the air attack 
on forest fires began. As early as the 1920's 


serious thought was given to fighting fires 
by dropping water from aircraft. Actual 
“firsts” were made in 1936 when the Forest 
Service used planes to supply hard-to-get-to 
fire camps and in 1939 when smoke jump 
ing began. Helicopters were first used in 
forest fire fighting in 1947 in California, a 
year after their introduction in Canadian 
forest fire fighting. 

Air tanks, chemical air attack and “heli 
tack” are the three main parts of the Forest 
Service’s airborne attack on fire. 

Airplanes equipped with one or more 
tanks with large gates to “cascade” thous 
ands of gallons of uncontained liquid 
(both water and retardants have been 
used) are credited with controlling several 
serious fires in their first trials. 

Chemicals are an especially promising 
part of air attack on fire. Sodium calcium 
borate, mixed about four pounds per gallon 
of water until it has a pancake batter con 
sistency, is currently considered as the most 
suitable of the chemical fire retardants. It 
gives good coverage of the land and vege 
tation. In addition to making potential 
fuels, bushes, leaves, etc., virtually imper 
vious to fire, the white borate covering is 





helpful since the airplane pilot can readily 
see where previous applications of retard 
ant have been made. 

Chemical fire retardants act in such a 
way as to interfere with the chemical proc- 
esses essential to combustion. Experimental 
work at Stanford Research Institute, Cali 
fornia, indicates that the halogen com 
pounds, especially those containing bromine 
and iodine, may be particularly useful as 
fire fighters. 

These halogen compounds break down 
at the high temperatures found in flames 
and release free iodine or bromine atoms. 
These atoms then combine with highly 
reactive chemical fragments—radicals—in 
the flame that are needed if combustion is 
to take place. By interfering with the radi- 
cals, the flame is inhibited and eventually 
extinguished. 

The use of helicopters in tactical support 
of ground forces in forest fires is what 
“helitack” means. The ‘copter is an excel 
lent tool for scouting and finding fires, for 
quick transportation of men and supplies, 
and for laying hose. In one test, a helicop 
ter took 53 seconds to lay 1,500 feet of hose 
up a steep hill, a job that took eight men 
30 minutes. 

Two new fire research laboratories may 
soon be providing the Forest Service some 
answers to the basic science of fire. 

One laboratory is already being built 
at Macon, Ga.; the second, at Missoula, 


FIRE FIGHTER’S FERRY—A helicopter takes off for a distant fire, in 
Bichota Canyon, Angeles National Forest, California, ferrying a fire fighter 
to the scene of action and thus saving precious time and timber. 








Mont., where there is a smoke jumping 
school, the Missoula Smokejumper Center, 
is going up soon. These laboratories will 
have wind tunnels, controlled temperature 
and humidity rooms, electric ovens and 
other facilities for physical and chemical 
research. 

Scientists hope to identify the separate 
fuel types in which fires perform in char 
acteristic ways. They also hope to learn 
what natural laws affect fire in the woods 
and why fire responds in certain ways to 
The flammability of different 
types of vegetation under various 
pheric conditions will receive considerable 
attention in the new laboratories. 

As one of their main projects, researchers 


eather. 
atmos 


at the Macon laboratory, headed by K. W. 
McNasser, chief of fire research at the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, 


will study what makes some fires “blow up” 
without warning. With information on this, 
foresters could predict fire behavior and 
plan their control strategy better. 


Controlled Burning 


With all the work toward forest fire pre 
vention and control continuing there re 
mains some evidence to support the theory 
that a little controlled burning may be 
good. 

In primitive times, lightning fires wer« 
free to burn. Also, Prof. H. Biswell 
the University of California recently point 
ed out, the Indian sometimes used fire as 
1 tool for shaping his landscape, hunting 
game and driving away the enemy. As a 
result, the pine forests in the Sierra Nevada, 
for example, were open and park-like. The 
modern policy of fire suppression results 
in a gradual build up of fuel on the forest 
floor and a constant danger of destructive 
wildfire, the California ecologist believes. 
Today, however, with man’s carelessness 
one of the chief factors in causing forest 
fires, we probably have a long way to go 
before we can plan on using extensive con 
trolled burning to help prevent fires. Fire 
yet, and not always, the useful tool 
it should It still holds secrets for scien 
tists learn. 
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METEOROLOGY 
Lowest Temperature 
Found Above South Pole 


> A TEMPERATURE OF 135.4 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit, believed to be a 
world’s record low at any height anywhere, 
was recorded 13 miles high in the air above 


the South Pole on July 16, the U.S. 
Weather Bureau has reported. 

The record low is about three degrees 
below the previous low, which was also 
established by a balloon-carried instrument 
in the Antarctic stratosphere. 

The world’s lowest temperature for a 


ground station is claimed by Russians in 
Antarctica, who recorded 124.1 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit on Aug. 9 at Soviet 
skaya, at a height of 12,000 feet above sea 


level. 
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THERMO-ELECTRONICS 


Successor to Gamece 
Change heat to electricity DI- 


RECTLY—no acids, liquids, 
chemicals, moving parts or| 4 
sunlight! Build or buy a 


thermo-electronic battery. Mail 
25¢ today for information and 
sample thermo-electronic alloy. 


HERMON E. COTTER Dept. H. 15766 Black. 


stone, Detroit 23, Mich. 




















IS YOUR CHILD GIFTED? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO READ 
GIFTED CHILD.” For parents and teachers 
gifted children, this bi- monthi 


search, new teaching methods, equipment, 


scholarship programs and outside of school activities in 


use throughout the country. 
Included are a complete reporting service on pub- 


lished research papers, an annual review of books, kits 


and games, articles for — on selecting and get- 
ting into —— and coll 
nal subseription : $5.00. 


OLIVER GARFIELD CO., Inc., Dept. SL-G118-A 


108 East 16th St. 


New York 3, N. Y 


“THE 
of 


magazine reviews = 





NOW A NEW SERVICE FOR 


VITAMIN 
USERS 


A FREE GUIDEBOOK that tells 
you all about vitamins... 
shows you how you can 





No longer need you pay $4, $5, $6, 
per 100 capsules for the same vitamins your 
Doctor advises! After 20 minutes reading of 
this Guide Book you will understand vitamins 
as you never have before, You will not be fooled 
again by confusing, mysterious labels; you will 
be able to pick up any vitamin product and know 
if you are getting your money's worth. Do not 
spend a single penny for vitamins until you get 
this book and catalog in which you are sure to 
find the combination of vitamins or vitamins and 
minerals you are now using. Compare the po 
tencies and the prices and you'll be amazed at 
the savings of 50% and more. Stop buying vita- 
mins blindly! Send peers MING tor free Guide 


up to $15 


Book and catalog to VIT UOTA, Dept 
T-492, 880 Broadway, iy York 3, N. Y¥., or 
Dept. T-492, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Ap- 


geles 19, Calif 


SAVE MONEY nows 








NICE CAR—— 


Wipe it off every nice day with 

a $3 KozaK Auto Dry Wash Cloth 

and you'll NEVER have to hose 

it. KOZAK will even DRY wash a e 
nice car that is so dirty you can 

hardly tell the color of the paint. Been 
doing it for 32 years now. . . for people 
whose cars are ALWAYS clean . . . this 
$3 investment will return you fifty in car 
wash savings. And has been so Guaran- 
teed to 11 million buyers since 1926. 
Mail coupon to: 











—_—_— KozaK 
Auto Dry Wash 


“made by people you can depend on 
to do the right thing’”’© 


KOZAK, 180 S. Lyon St., Batavia, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid at once: 


SUPER $4 KozaK REG. $3 KozaK 
(lasts 4 times longer) (millions use them) 
[] 1 for $4 [] 1 for $3 











[-] SPECIAL $5.00 ORDER: 1 Regular ($3) +- 
1 SUPER ($4) = $7 value for $5, to help you 
decide on your next order whether SUPER or 
Regular suits you best. 








OPTICAL BARGAINS 


See the Stars, Moon, Planets Close Up! 


3” REFLECTING TELESCOPE 
60 to 160 Power — An Unusual Buy! 
re Mt. Palomar Type 
—yry - 4” to use! You’ a 


nee, AT RR 
eyepiece ava: or wer le 
-< a; 


b 
in star ar chart and 272 page “ patronomy 0° 


euaran 





4y,” ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE up to 270X! 
Palomar Up_to 270 


eve 
holder, 2 mounted 
Dertsw fone or 40X. ‘0X, 120X 
and 270X. Low cost accessory eye- 
pes available for power up to 
40. Shipping wt. approx. 25 Ibs. 


a age 85-006-Q, complete, $74.50 f.0.b. Barring- 
mn, a 


Vy 





REPLICA 


REPLICA GRATING 
Low, Low Cost 


It’s here—after decades of effort. 
Replica Grating—on film—at very 





low + Breaks up white light 
into full colors. An ex- 
citing display. 18,400 lines per 
inch, -— - § long way on of. .— l 
wide— area Deo’ about .005”. 
Dispers oy © 24°. Use it ly maki 
for yo as a fascinating novelty. First time 
available such large size—so chea es in clear 
poe eprotest rotector. 

0. 40,267-Q piece 8x11”. 1.50 pstpd. 
Stock No. 50,180- piece 8” x 6 ft. 86 pstpd. 
ERECT IMAGE Low POWER MICROSCOPE 


5X, 10X, 20x 

$80 Value — Only $19.95 Extremely 
sturdy with rack and pinion focusing, 
color corrected optics, turnable micro- 
scope body for inclined viewing, three 
different powers, long working distance 
under objectives, sufficient eye relief for 
easy viewing. Made from war surplus 
optical instrument so that you actually 
get $80.00 of value. Weighs 4 Ibs., 13” 
high. 10-DAY FREE TRIAL! Acces 
sory. objectives available for powers of 
15X, 80X, 40X. 


Stock No. 70,172-Q............. + + 818. os Postpaid 


SPITZ MOONSCOPE 


A precision-made 32 power 
reflecting telescope—-by the 
makers of Spitz Planetar- 
ium. Clearly reveals the 
craters of the moon, shows 
Saturn, Jupiter, other won 
ders of the heavens. Based 
on same principles as world's 















ay 


giant tele ; Stands 36” high on removable legs 
Adjustable 3” lished and corrected mirror. Fork 
type Alt-Azimuth rotates on full 360° circle-——swings 
to any location in the sky, Fascinating 18-page in- 
any ae back is included. Instrument packed in 
sturc carryin, 

Stoc “d aL 568-0 es xa 5 iiawmd a + 814. 96 Postpaid 


TWO-STAGE ROCKET ToY— 

Simple, safe — demonstrates principles 
of jet rockets. Uses water and air as 
fuel. First stage soars up 200 to 300 
ft.—then 2nd stage is automatically 
released, going still higher. A 2nd stage 
satellite is also included and may be 
substituted. Made of Butyrate plastic. 
Set includes fuel supply tank and air 


injection pump. 
Stock No. 70,157-Q.... $2.98 pstpd. 


FREE CATALOG-Q 


Yours for the Asking 


Amvestes’s ie. 1 source of oupely 





ing “Scien 
Reqnest Catalog. 
Order by Stock No.7Send Check 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 
BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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- Books of the Week -: 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


For convenient puchase of any U. S. book 


id 
poblice 
Apvances IN Geopnysics, Vol. 5—-H. E. 
Landsberg and J. Van Mieghem, Eds.—Aca- 
demic, 325 p., illus., $10. Survey of Polar 
Years to IGY, on microseisms, oceanic tides, 
ultraviolet absorption process in the upper at- 
mosphere, and the physics of cloud modifica- 
tion. Bibliographies. 

Tue Arr or Navication: In England in 
Elizabethan and Early Stuart Times—D. W. 
Waters, foreword by the Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma—Yale, 696 p., illus., $12.50. A British 
Admiralty historian sets down the development 
of navigation in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


Tue Azrecs: People of the Sun—Alfonso 
Caso, transl. from Spanish by Lowell Dunham— 
Univ. of Okla. Press, 125 p., illus. by Miguel 
Covarrubias, photographs, $7.95. An account of 
the Aztec people, their art, customs. religion 
and practice of magic. 


BALLOONING IN THE Space Ace—Lynn Poole 
—Whittlesey House, 160 p., illus. by Gustav 
Schrotter, $3. The history of free ballooning 
from Montfolfier in 1783 to the thin-gauge 
plastic balloons of today. 


Cora Istanp: Portrait of an Atoll—Marston 
Bates and Donald P. Abbott—Scribner, 254 p., 
illus., $4.95. The story of a scientific expedition 
on Ifaluk Atoll, half a square mile of inhabited 
coral reef in the Pacific. 


A Fie_p Guipe To RepriLes AND AMPHIBIANS: 
Of the United States and Canada East of the 
1ooth Meridian — Roger Conant — Houghton, 
366 p, illus. by Isabelle Hunt Conant, $3.95. 
Includes every species of turtle, alligator, lizard, 
snake, newt and frog in eastern North America. 

A Guiwe ror Hicuway SALVAGE PRoGRAMS IN 
AxcHaroLocy, History AND PALEonToLoGy— 
Fred Wendorf, Chairman—Committee for High- 
way Salvage Archacology, 14 p., paper, free 
upon request direct to publisher, P.O.B. 1727, 


in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 
to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


Request free 


Santa Fe, N. M. Describes cooperative pro- 
gram of U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, N. M. 
State Highway Dept. and Museum of New 
Mexico. 


Home Care 1n Arruritis: A Handbook for 
Patients—Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion, 24 p., illus., paper, free upon request direct 
to publisher, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
19, N. Y. 


THE METALLURGICAL, CHEMICAL AND OTHER 
Process Uses or Coac—R. A. Glenn and H. J. 
Rose—Bituminous Coal Research, 64 p., illus., 
$3. Survey of yields, unit fuel and power 
consumption, typical end products and their 
uses. 

PATTERNS OF Discovery: An Inquiry into the 
Conceptual Foundations of Science—Norwood 
Russell Hanson—Cambridge Univ. Press, 241 
p., illus., $5.50. Essay stresses philosophical 
aspects of microphysical thinking. 


PERSPECTIVES IN MARINE BioLocy—A. A. 
Buzzati-Traverso, Ed.—Univ. of Calif. Press, 
621 p., illus., $10. Papers presented at a sym- 
posium held in 1956 at Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR ScHOOLs—C., Jen- 
kins—Cambridge Univ. Press, 222 p., illus., 
$1.75. Series of experiments for junior high 
and high school level. 

RADIATION BioLocy AND MepiciNneE: Selected 
Reviews in the Life Sciences—Walter D. Claus, 
Ed.—Addison-Wesley for the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, 944 p., illus., $11.50. Ad- 
vances in the use and effects of nuclear radiation 
in the life sciences, presented at Geneva Con- 
ference. 

ScHIZOPHRENIA—Manfred Sakel—Philosophi- 
cal Lib., 334 p., illus., $5. Describes the insulin 
shock therapy for schizophrenia which the 
late author introduced in 1927. 





Study live 
insects and whole 


specimens! 





with TESTA 
WIDE FIELD 
MICROSCOPE 


Ruggéd, full-size American- 
made microscope features 
large working distance and 
15x, 45x, and 75x magnifica- 
tion. Unusual versatility. Arm 
can be inclined in any direc- 
tion of a 360° circle. Tube re- 
movable for field trips. 












Keliner-type eyepiece. 
Triple divisible’ objec- 
tive. Dual control 
coarse and fine focus- 
ing. Large reversible 


black and 
white stage. +4” 
Write for full details ! 


TESTA wmanuracturine co. 


Dept. SN-11 © 10122 East Rush Street, E! Monte, Calif. 





TO MEN WHO JUST 
“CAN’T LEARN” MATH! 


More and more in our dynamic economy, a 
knowledge of basic mathematics pays offl 

Whether in Engineering, Electronics, Mechanics, 
Construction, Pure Science, etc.—or in Estimating, 
or Trade and Finance, or Buying and Selling, etc.— 
the man who gets there fustest with the mostest, 
MATH-WISE, is likely to be rewarded handsomest! 

Fortunately, there now exists, in a single volume 
of 240 fact-p d pages (including 195 clarifying 
illustrations), a basic source in mathematics, from 
arithmetic to the calculus, arranged logically and 
in order of difficulty. Explanations of principles 
are followed by worked examples. 

This one-volume math “‘library’’ economizes not 
only your money but, more important, your time. 
Amazingly, the author, with a rare talent for sim- 
plifying the complicated, covers the whole gamut: 
treatment of fractions, decimals, square root and 
cube root, logarithms, progression averages, in- 
terest, algebra, equations, graphs, plane and solid 
9 try, trig try, differential and integral 
calculus; useful mathematical tables; summary of 
mathematical formulas, etc., etc. 

This remarkable work which already has aided 
thousands, will be of enormous help not only to 
those who have forgotten their mathematics but 
also to those now acquiring it. You may try it 
out at our risk. ORDER NOW: 


A REFRESHER COURSE IN MATHEMATICS 
by F. J. Camm 
240 Pages « 195 Illustrations 
2.95 Postfree e« 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 490-L 
251 W. 19th Street, New York 11 














Science News 49—Archie and Nan Clow, 
Eds.—Penguin, 126 p., illus., paper, 65¢. Ar- 
ticles on gravitational waves, silicones, bubble 
chambers, and reports on British research. 

ScrentTiFic Uses or EartH SATELLITES— 
James A. Van Allen, Ed.—Univ. of Mich. Press, 
2nd rev. ed., 316 p., illus., $10. Handbook of 
experiments proposed and executed in the U. S. 
program of scientific observations with satellites. 

A Scientist oF Two Wor tps: Louis Agassiz 
—Catherine Owens Peare—Lippincott, 188 p. 
illus., $3. Story of the great naturalist and 
teacher told for young people. 

SEX AND THE ADOLESCENT—Maxine Davis, 
foreword by J. Roswell Gallagher—Dial Press, 
317 p., $5. A guide for young people and 
their parents. 

STATISTICS AND TIME DEPENDENCE OF ME- 
CHANICAL BREAKDOWN IN Fisers—Bernard D. 
Coleman—Mellon Institute, 15 p., paper, free 
upon request direct to publisher, 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND SociaAL CHANGE 
Stephen F. Cotgrove—Allen & Unwin (Essen- 
tial Bks.), 220 p., $3.50. Analysis of the vari- 
ous social factors which have influenced the 
recruitment of students to the technical colleges 
in Eangland, with discussion of the future. 

THe Teen-Ace Diet Bookx—Ruth West— 
Messner, 180 p., illus. by Don Trawin, $3. 
Emphasizes the importance of both activity and 
a well-balanced diet for the adolescent. 

THERE’s ADVENTURE IN CiviL ENGINEERING— 
Neil P. Ruzic—Pop. Mechanics, 187 p., illus. by 
Frank C. Murphy, $2.95. Acquaints boys with 
the probleins of the builders of the Pan- 
American Highway. 

Trace Etements—C. A. Lamb, O. G. Bent- 
ley and J. M. Beattie, Eds.—Academic, 410 p., 
illus., $12. Proceedings of conference held in 
1957 at Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

U. S. ResearcH Reactor OPERATION AND UsE 
—Joel W. Chastain, Jr., Ed.—Addison-Wesley 
for U. S. Atomic’ Energy Commission, 366 p., 
illus., $7.50. Presented at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, September 1958. 

WEATHER AND CLIMATE—Clarence E. Koeppe 
and George C. De Long—McGraw, 341 p., 
illus., $7.50. Non-technical college-level treat- 
ment of modern weather principles and proc- 
esses, 

WHat Makes Ir Go?—Rose Wyler and 
Gerald Ames—Whittlesey House, 64 p., illus. 
by Bernice Myers, $2.50. All kinds of ma- 
chines, from roller skates to rockets, explained 
in simple language and with clever drawings. 

THE Wor tp oF ScrENcE: Scientists at Work 
Today in Many Challenging Fields—Jane Wer- 
ner Watson, foreword by Earnest C. Watson— 
Simon and Schuster, 216 p., color photographs, 
diagrams, $4.95. Modern picture book describ- 
ing scientific processes and equipment. 
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MATHEMATICS 


| Home study sonrem. Elementary, high school, 








and university levels. ery reasonable fees. 

Consult our catalog in your public library or 

write us directly. : 

UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF MATHEMATICS 

P.O.B. 5225 Oak Lane Sta., Phila. 26, Pa. 














ROCKET AMATEUR’S GUIDEBOOK 


Just published. Authoritative guide to rocketry 
and space science information sources for ama- 
teurs, club sponsors, chers. Gives sources of 
rocket kits, plans, supplies, valuable free hand- 
books, safety rules, legal regulations. Lists many 
rocket clubs, magazines, professional societies, 
universities offering courses. Storehouse of in- 
formation. Send only $1.00 to: 
SPACE PRODUCTS 
Dept. SNL, 38 E. 57th Street, N. ¥Y. 22 


















New amplifier 


battles “noise” 
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signal, the gain is 10 db. over the 100-mc. band. 


the “noise’ 
ability to pick up weak signals. 


Four-stage junction diode amplifier was developed at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories by Rudolf Engelbrecht for mili- 
tary applications. Operates on the “‘varactor” principle, 
utilizing the variable capacitance of diodes. With 400-me. 


The tremendous possibilities of semiconductor science are again illus- 
trated by a recent development from Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 
development began with research which Bell Laboratories scientists were 
conducting for the U. S. Army Signal Corps. The objective was to reduce 
in UHF and microwave receivers and thus increase their 


The scientists attacked the problem by conducting a thorough study 
of the capabilities of semiconductor junction diodes. These studies led to 
the conclusion that junction diodes could be made to amplify efficiently 
at UHF and microwave frequencies. This was something that had never 
been done before. The theory indicated that such an amplifier would be 


exceptionally free of noise. 


At Bell Laboratories, development engineers proved the point by 
developing a new kind of amplifier in which the active elements are junc- 
tion diodes. As predicted, it is extremely low in noise and efficiently am- 


plifies over a wide band of frequencies. 


The new amplifier is now being developed for U.S. Army Ordnance 
radar equipment. But it has numerous other possibilities. In radio astron- 
omy, for example, it could be used to detect weaker signals from outer 
space. In telephony, it offers a way to increase the distance between relay 
stations in line-of-sight or over-the-horizon communications. 











A Flashlite 
38% ounces. 
forever 
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THE LARGEST 
CHRISTMAS CARD 
IN THE WORLD! 


Hefe's the biggest, 
heartiest Christmas 


greeting ever—a 40 
inch by 58-inch card 
in full, vivid color, 
with ‘‘Merry Christ 
mas’’ boldly printed 
across the top. Thrills 
children with a smil 


ing Santa, nearly as 
large as life, carrying 
a big bag of gifts, and 
looking almost ready 
Send it to cunt spe 
in your own hom 
decorations 





Sen ae 


to step right into the room! 


cial someone—-or_ use it 
indoors as a background for holiday 
or to brighten up your doorway. On luxurio ms 
heavy stock with matching envelope 

Only $1.00 ppd. 
Send Check or M.O. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
FREE! With each order a year's subscription (6 
issues) to our famous Gift Magazine! FREE on 
request a single copy of our unusual Gift Magazine. 


je SPENCER GIFTS, 947 Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N.J.— 








Get UNITRON’s FREE 





Observer's Guide and Catalog on 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 


This valuable 38-page book 
is yours for the asking! 


With artificial satellites already launched and space 

travel almost a reality, astronomy has become today's 

fastest growing hobby. Exploring the skies with o tele- 

scope is a relaxing diversion for father and son alike. 

UNITRON's handbook contains full-page illustrated 

articles on astronomy, observing, teiescopes and acces- 

sories. It is of interest to both beginners and advanced 

amateurs. 

Contents include — 

© Observing the sun, 
moon, planets and 
wonders of the sky 

¢ Constellation map 

* Hints for observers 

© Glossary of telescope terms 

How to choose a telescope 

, a Clubs and research 


UNI TRON 


N of UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO 
STREET *« BOSTON 9, MASS 











MILK 





Please rush 
new Observer's Guide and Telescope Catalog 5-K1 
Name 
Street. 


to me, free of charge, UNITRON’s 
| 
Ore. State : | 

















THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS! 


RECHARGEABLE FLASHLITE 


that never needs batteries. Weighs only 
Gives a bright clear light. Will last 


because it is equipped with non-corrosive- 


hermetically sealed storage batteries. 
Easy to operate. 

Simply snap off cap—Plug into any A.C. 
outlet (up to 250 volts) 

Cannot overcharge. Lamp head is off 
while recharging takes place. Full re- 
charge can be done overnight. Only 20 
Milli Amps are required. Complete with 
instructions. 


Special $4.95 Postpaid 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


| SHORT PARAGRAPHS 








FREE! Send name—no 


money—for names and ad- 
dresses of editors now buy- 
ing from beginners, also 
descriptions of short para- 
graphs for which they pay 
$2.00 to $25.00 each. 


to be a trained author to make 
Hundreds now getting checks 
I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell. Easy coaching, no 
tedious study. Lots of small checks add up quickly. 
Send name for information and list. I'll mail every- 
thing right away—Free! BENSON BARRETT, 

163-yY 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


School 





you don’t have 
money writing. 
every week for short paragraphs. 


Calvert 
THE SCHOOL THAT COMES TO YOU 


Accredited home-study courses for your 
child. Teaching manual guides mothers. 
Courses kept up to date by pretesting in 
Calvert’s laboratory-school. Also used to 
enrich schooling of above-average child. 
Non-profit. 53rd year. Write for catalog. 
9820 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


Best Book 
| Contest. 


KINDERGARTEN 





049 a NHL 


$1600 Cash Awards pilus 40% royalty. All types of 


manuscripts Invited. 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


| 
| 
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New “Mechanical Educator” to 


BIMPROVE MEMORY 


Learn faster than ever with new device effective for 


learning languages, speech, tables, facts, formulae. 


| DORMIPHONE MEMORY TRAINER — 


* Speeds up learning processes 

* Aids concentration 

| ® Provides entertainment 

The Memory Trainer 
records, instantly 

plays back, and 
when clock is set 

automatically re- 

peats speech, music, 
any material at reg- 

| ular intervals 

} 


Self- 
through a built-in Contained 


speaker. No reels of 


or Contest rules and hare 6h, 








Recording Cartridges 
from 30 seconds 


ind. Portable to 565 minutes 

Ideal aid for work, Easily removed. Can be stored 

school, child train- or “erased” instantly and re- 

ing entertainment used repeated 

—Used by uca- Write TODAY for FREE 
| tors, psychologists, folder with complete Infor- 


people of all ages 


Modernophone, Inc., 125- 4181 Radio City, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 





| 





Questions — 


ASTRONAUTICS—How much would the pro- 
jected space sailboat weigh, not including its 
payload? p. 277. 


BACTERIOLOGY—What is one microorganism 
that is becoming resistant to penicillin? p. 278 


MEDICINE—In what ways is the new fluoro- 
scope screen better? p. 281 


OPTICS—How much magnification can the 
lower compound lens sector of the new eye- 
glass produce? p. 275. 

Photographs: Cover, Rocketdyne-North American 
Aviation Inc.; p. 275, Dr. William Feinbloom; 
p. 277, Westinghouse Research Laboratories; 
p. 278, Museum of Science; p. 279, Ohio State 
University; p. 282, U. S. Forest Service; p. 288, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


|g, You aan 7? 


An overdose of somatotropin, the growth 
hormone produced by the body’s pituitary 
or “master gland, in 
animals. 











produces diabetes 


A large percentage of the meteors that fall 
on the earth do not belong to the major 
showers and are “sporadic” n 
teors. 


classed 


Radiological defense instrument kits are 
being distributed 6,000 senior high 
schools throughout the nation for use in 
science classes. 


to 


The sharp-toothed South American fish, 
the pirhana, literally eats other animals, in 
cluding man, bit by bit, alive. 


Unmated king penguins steal eggs from 
unguarded nests and brood them. 





MICRO-ADS 


Equipment, 
terest to scientists, science teachers and students, 
science-minded laymen and hobbyists. 

25¢ per word, payable in advance, Closing date 
3 weeks prior to publication (Saturday). 


SNL, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








supplies and services of special in- 























MICROSLIDES 


INSECTS, MARINE LIFE, ZO 

British Fresh Water Algae Free 
Send for Complete list Free. Esbe Laboratory Sup 
plies, 459 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


ANATOMICAL MICROSCOPE SLIDES EX 
pertly prepared histology slides of the human anatomy 
with accompanying mic ro-descriptions Slides pre 
pared to order, Free brochure. Bay Histology Service 
499 Roosevelt, San Francisco 14, California. 


MICROSLIDES: 
ological, Botanical. 





PLASTICS 
NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, CLEAR 
colors.. Embed real flowers, minerals, biological speci 


mens, delicate instruments, electronic parts. Also cold 





setting resin and fiberglass for laminating, casting, 
molding, coating. Manual 25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. 
M-130, Woodstock, Illinois. 

BUSINESS CARDS 
1000 BUSINESS CARDS $3.95. 


_E MBOSSE DP 
Two-color $4. , 
Cleveland 9, 


. Pallas, 3823 Behrwald Ave., 


‘Ohio. 





DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


DO You NEED SOME STHING MADE OR 
bought? Ideas developed; Prototypes made. We have 
for sale: Schlerin Type 72” Focal Length 12” diam 
eter (surplus); 1909 Edison Cylinder Phonograph 
and 200 records; ‘Terial Camera; Interferometer 
Write Garnich, Box #485, Dunellen, New Jersey 











TIC EYEPIECES — _ 
den, 7-mm.- Ramsden—Prov 
pa &. PINION focusing! 


: S 
tic FINDER . 
) 4-POWER Achroma a 1—fine equatorie 


M 
5) NEW IMPROVED MON ig ; 
ySTMENT—making 


j 
£ LATITUDE ADO™® id. 


here in the ' 
usable weLTe TUBE, brass-trimmed! ; 
“ —adjust i" 
H AXES 
5 ON BOTH a 
5 oer +a of either OX 
th setting : 
) a3” hordwood folding TRIPOD 
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CALIBER 
A SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT OF HIGH 


mm, Huygens 
ng 5X: 130K an 


COPE With Cross 
| with free 


F 100. 
Altazimuth, 
a your instrument 


tantly and 


A Complete, Superior Telescope 
with Advanced Features 


FOR ONLY 


49° 


F.0.B. Hartford, Conn. 
Shipping Weight 16 Ibs. 
Express Charges Collect 


mm. 
4 167x1 


Hairs 


permit 





AT LOW COST! 


PROOF OF SUPERIORITY 


(On Request — we will send a list 
of noted institutions now using 
the 4” DYNASCOPE) 


TESTIMONIALS: 
From An Observer 


On clear “good-seeing” nights 
my Dynascope easily reveals the 
Alpine Valley and the Straight 
Wall on the Moon, as well as 
three peaks in the floor of the 
Plato ring plain. It will split the 
star Mizar into its major compo- 
nents clearly. tt will separate 
Saturn's rings and show six bands 
on the face of Jupiter. Also it 
will project a two-foot diameter 
disk of the sun showing cuneate 
in vivid detail . . . as an English- 
man might express it, ‘‘Dynascope 
optics cre a little bit of all right.” 
—VICTOR W. KILLICK, in charge 
of Astronomical Observatory, 
Sacramento Junior College, Calif, 


Many Years of Experience 


. | have had many years of 
experience in astronomy, and as 
junior leader here in Atlanta | 
always rec d Dy P 
—LEONARD B, ABBEY, Jr., De- 
catur, Ga. 





Cannot Be Equaled 


I still don’t see how you can pro- 
duce a porabolic mirror of this 
focal ratio at the price... Epsilon 
Lyra was quite easy ... on the 
130 power ocular. | was more 
than pleased when it resolved 
this double double as four tiny, 
sharp, brilliant gems . . . with 
the diffraction rings concentric 
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fector is now the ne schools, ©° or ble scientific equaled in any way. The oculars 
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mended by. nal astronomers. tt } guilt into this comp a. strument shows careful workman- 
and professie ngineering balance cel If you were to P 4 ship. How you do it is beyond 
euracy on eng! vedibly low pri Apa would sper me. —G. N. JOHNSTONE, Albu- 
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- New Machines and Gadgets : 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., 


N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 959. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


# HEARING AID attached to eyeglasses 
transmits sound through the mastoid bone 
into the inner car. Nothing is worn in the 
ear itself. A new self-adjusting sound plate 
on the hearing aid temple bar eliminates the 
need for cords, wires, ear buttons and molds. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


& ELECTRICAL OUTLET COVERS 
keep children from tampering in‘this dan- 
gerous home area. The plastic covers are 
screwed into place over the outlets and are 
hinged so that they may be swung open for 
insertion and removal of electric plugs. The 
hinged lid is fastened shut by friction 


catches. 
1958 


Science News Letter, November 1, 
AQUATIC MOUSETRAP can, with one 
setting, catch more than 100 mice. The 
mouse is enticed into the steel trap by smell 
of food in an inaccessible chamber. Search- 
ing for the food, it passes through a series 
of ramps and dumping mechanisms actuated 
by its own weight. Finally, it falls into a 
water chamber. The trap is 15, by 3 by 15 
inches and weighs 12 pounds. 

Science News Letter, November |, 1958 


 DOUBLE-ENDED CUP measures lig- 
uids and solids. Made of plastic and includ- 
ing a common handle, the combination cup, 


shown in the photograph, may be used for 
liquid and dry measuring. One end is a 
two-cup measure and the other is a one-cup 
measure. Each side is marked in fractional 
cups and ounces. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


 SPOUTING WHALE bathtub toy has a 
nylon-geared motor with a permanently at- 
tached key. It is 10% inches long and ts 
made of plastic. A flapping tail drives the 


toy and an internal pump spouts water at 
the same time. 
Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


i KEY HOLDER can hold up to 16 keys 
identified by tabs. It closes like a book and 
measures 4% by 6 inches. Each tab has a 
transparent cover under which is inserted 
an identification card. There are eight tabs, 
each holding two keys. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


ROOM VENTILATOR-FILTER fits in- 
to windows. A plastic foam filter provides 
draft-free, steady flow of air into rooms and 
removes 79°/, of airborne dirt and dust. The 
aluminum ventilator is seven inches high 
and fits a standard window 18 to 35 inches 
wide. The filter rinses clean under running 


water. 
Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


LENTICULAR SCREEN SURFACE 
permits projection of slides and movies in 
normally lighted rooms as well as darkened 
rooms. It has a silver surface and holds its 
brightness over an area as wide as 120 de- 
grees. The surface is truly lenticular because 
it combines both vertical and horizontal 
grooves, thus controlling light reflection in 
all directions. The screen comes in four 
S1ZES. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 


WE Nature Ramblings 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


> CHILLY AUTUMN is here in full force 
and winter is hard on her tracks. 

The frost has seared the summer’s green- 
ery. Throughout much of the nation broad- 
leafed trees have had their day of riotous 
color. Now their leaves are falling to cover 
the earth in a blanket for nature’s winter 
sleep. 

These are the external signs of winter’s 
nearness, There are also internal, hidden 
signs. 

During the summer, our trees added 
measurably to their girth by regular growth. 
Now this has largely ceased, and a layer 
of harder wood is forming to mark where 
the season’s growth came to a halt. 

In most cases, one such growth ring is 
laid down for each year of a tree’s life. So 
if the year is known in which a tree is cut, 
its age can be determined merely by count- 
ing the number of growth rings in a cross 
section of its trunk, 

(This, of course, holds true only where 


Tree Trunk Secrets 


there is a sharp division between the grow- 
ing and resting seasons. In many areas of 
the country, there may be some growth 
every month of the year to complicate the 
picture.) 

These growth rings are far from being 
all of the same width. From one ring to 
the next, they may vary anywhere from 
extremely narrow to very broad, depending 
on the kind of growing seasons the tree 
encounters. In good growing years, the 


growth rings are broad; when the summer 
is dry or cold, the ring is proportionately 
narrower. Therefore, a tree trunk keeps 
a permanent annual record of the weather 
it has known throughout its life. 

All the trees in a given area tend to show 
the same relative differences in width of 
growth rings laid down in identical years. 
If you have a distinct pattern of growth 
rings in one of these trees, you should be 
able to locate a similar pattern in another 
of the trees. Then, if the age of one of these 
trees is known, it is possible to date the 
years in which that special ring pattern was 
laid down. By counting from this pattern 
in the other tree, the second tree’s age can 
be determined. 

By tracing growth ring patterns back- 
wards through trees of greater and greater 
age, then to the patterns of hewn beams of 
prehistoric Indian dwellings, scientists in the 
American Southwest have been able to date 
these ancient timbers as having been cut by 
the Indians are far back as 11 A.D. 

Science News Letter, November 1, 1958 
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